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preparation of larger and more comprehensive
works. Recognition of the value of his services
led to his election to numerous scientific societies
and academies both in this country and abroad,
and to his being made chevalier of the Legion of
Honor by the French government. In recog-
nition of his seventieth birthday, a large volume
of special papers was published by his associates
and former students. Putnam was married on
June I, 1864, to Adelaide M. Edmands, a de-
scendant of Walter Edmands who came from
England to'Concord in 1635. She died in 1879
and on Apr. 29, 1882, he was married to Esther
Orne Clark of Chicago. He died in Cambridge,
survived by three children of the first marriage,
one of whom was Eben Putnam [q.v.].

In the rise and development of anthropology
in America, Putnam played a leading, perhaps
the foremost part. Directly or indirectly he was
largely responsible for the growth of most of the
anthropological museums, for the acceptance of
anthropology as a university study, and for the
spread and popularization of an interest in the
subject His students and associates held im-
portant positions in practically every institution
in the United States where anthropological work
was carried on. Much of his influence and suc-
cess lay in his personality. His enthusiasm,
energy, and tact enabled him to enlist interest
and cooperation in whatever he undertook, his
patience and tenacity of purpose made it pos-
sible to carry through projects against serious
difficulties and in spite of aggravating delays.
His kindliness and generosity endeared him
to all his students and associates, who felt for
him a very warm and personal affection.

[For a bibliography of Putnam's publications, which
up to 1909 numbered over four hundred titles, see Put-
nam Anniversary Vol.: AnthrapoL Essays presented
to Frederic Ward Putnam in Honor of his Seventieth
Birthday (1909), pp. 601-27. For notices of his life
and work see: Science, Sept. 10, 1915 ; Jour. Am. Folk-
Lore, July-Sept, igisj Am. Anthropologist, Oct.-Dec.
1915; Essex Inst. Hist. Colls., July 1916; Eben Put-
nam, The Putnam Lineage (1907) ; Who's Who in
America, 1914-15 j Boston Transcriptt Aug. 16, 1915.]
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PUTNAM, GEORGE HAVEN (Apr. 2,1844-
Feb, 27, 1930), soldier, publisher, and author,
continued in a remarkable way the life work of
his father, George Palmer Putnam [g.vj. He
carried on his father's publishing business,
brought to successful completion the fight for
international copyright which his father had be-
gun, and was, like his father, interested in au-
thorship and public service. He even continued
his father's professional relationships. The elder
Putnam dealt with the second and third John
Murray of the famous line of British publishers.
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The younger Putnam dealt with the fourth and
fifth.

He was born in London, while his father and
mother, Victorine (Haven) Putnam, were liv-
ing in England, the former as representative
of his publishing firm, and was brought to the
United States when he was three years old.
Having been bora on British soil of American
parents, he had a legal claim to either citizen-
ship. Under the treaties in force at the time, he
was required to make a definite choice at twen-
ty-one, but having, when he reached that age,
been an American officer on active service he
took his citizenship for granted. As a property-
holder in London, however, he voted in British
parish elections for half a century and once took
the stump for Gladstone during a Parliamentary
election. His first American ballot was cast in
an unofficial poll of officer-prisoners at Libby
Prison, and was cast for Abraham Lincoln.

Putnam's education, like his father's, was
much interrupted. From 1857 to 1859 he earned
his way as assistant and tutor in a grammar
school at the corner of Broadway and Twen-
tieth Street. In 1859 he entered the Columbia
Grammar School under Charles Anthon [#.#.],
working in the summer and earning enough
money to help send him later to Gottingen. He
had, at this period, a small share in the land-
scaping of Central Park. He passed the exami-
nation for entrance to Columbia College with
the class of 1864, but owing to eye trouble had
to be sent abroad for treatment, and after some
months of study at the Sorbonne, in Paris, and
at the University of Berlin, he undertook scien-
tific work at Gottingen in preparation for a
career in forestry. When it became apparent
that the Civil War would be of long duration,
he returned to the United States, and joined
Company E, I76th New York Volunteers, with
which regiment he served throughout the war,
except while a prisoner. During an emergency
he acted as regimental chaplain, his preaching
leading to such broadening of his religious views
that he later insisted on leaving the Baptist
Church. He was soon made a commissioned of-
ficer, and attained the rank of major. He was
captured, Oct. 19, 1864, at the battle of Cedar
Creek, made an unsuccessful attempt to escape,
and was then sent to Libby Prison. Later, he
was transferred to the prison at Danville, from
which he was released by exchange in 1865. He
again saw active service in the closing months
of the war and during the occupation of the Con-
federacy. In the latter years of his life he re-
corded his war experiences in A Prisoner of War
in Virginia 1864-5 (1912) and in Some Memo-
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